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The Flag and the Cross. 


In this day of nailing the flag above the cross 
rather than beneath it, we are pleased to see, 
from a military paper, the Grand Army Record, 
some true doctrine on true patriotism. 

It serves also to explain in part Friends’ dis- 
favor of formulating in the church any “ out- 
ward sign for av inward grace,” in view of the 
tendency of such emblews to be made an out- 
ward substitute for an inward grace. What we 
eall “testimonies for truth,” however, though 
they may be used hypocritically, are of a dif- 
ferent order and intent,—not shown for sizns of 
our inward graces, but reminders under grace 
of man’s duties and confessions of whose side we 
are on for certain principles. 

The Grand Army Record avers that if waving 
a flag, shouting for “ Old Glory,” “ dressing up 
in uniforms for exhibition on dress parade or 
any other such cheap performance is patriotism, 
then, indeed, it is very easy to be a patriot.” 
“So,” the same article continues, “ we could say 
about Christianity.” 

If mere talk, if the waving of a cross, if attend- 
ing church in a regulation suit of clothes, and the 
giving ofmoney to the church, if this is Christianity, 
then, indeed, it is very easy to become a Christian. 
But if patriotism means the standing by and up- 
holding the laws and free institutions of the United 
States, equally and alike, for the poor as well as 
the rich, it may involve a moral courage far rarer 
than the bulldog courage of the battle field. This 
moral courage to do right, to act honestly, and to 
give each one his due, is the great need and the 
great lack of the present day. Manhood, character, 
men who are not sycophants, but think for them- 
sel ves—these are the factors which make American 
citizens, and who will make patriots when patriots 
are needed to save the Republic. 


Oo 


Real and Constructive Calls. 


When sixty young persons lately offered | for which one goes. The reason given by a can- 


themselves for religious service in heathen 
lands, fully one-half of them gave reasons like 
these : “ The Master calls,” “ Jesus wants me,” 


“T have heard God,” “To hasten the coming of | 
the King,” “God calls me,” “ Obedience,” “ Re- 
peated calls to an unwilling heart,” “Called, 
and never released,” “ My life motto is, ‘ What- 
soever He saith unto you, do it.’” 

Most of these, being expressed as the inward 
call of the Spirit, appear on the right founda- 
tion. The reason of another was, “‘ Because He 
said go.” If this was the immediate and present 
voice of the Shepherd leading him forth per- 
sonally, such obedience is blessed. But if it be 
appropriated as a duty merely by a construc- 
tion which one gathers for himself from a gen- 
eral text, it is a call assumed from the letter 
rather than witnessed from the Spirit. It is 
such commissions, inferred as by reason and 
not witnessed in a direct spiritual baptism and 
anointing for the service, that Friends do not re- 
gard as valid. Authority to baptize spiritually 
into the Divine name is as inseparable from the 
“great commission” as the word “go.” Let 
not man put them asunder, witnessing the in- 
ward commission without going, or going on a 
text without the baptismal anointing. 

The “ therefore” for going (Matthew xxviii: 
19‘, appears not founded by our Lord on a 
standing commission for any Christian to take 
up, or a marching order once for all future dis- 
ciples, but on his authority promised to be with 
them: “All authoriiy is given unto me in 
heaven and in ear'h. (io ye therefore, ete. Lo, 
I am with you all the days, even unto the end 
of the world.” Elsewhere He said the same: 
“ Without me ye can do nothing.” And we do 
not find that the journeys of any of the first 
missionaries or apostles were based on that text, 
but they were of the fresh putting forth and 
leading of the Spirit of Him who uttered it. 
Nowithstanding the word “ missionary ” has been 
a much-abused word, so that Friends have had 
reason to grow shy of it; yet they have, as hun- 
dreds of credentials for ministers to travel or 
sojourn abroad will testify, shown themselves 
in sympathy with a true missionary spirit, when 
they could have confidence that it was such. 

But as regards this word “ missionary,” both 
it and the word “apostle,” while coming from 
different languages, mean one that is sent. While, 
however, the word apostle is still understood in 
its New Testament use, as one sent forth of God ; 
the word missionary in common usage has re- 
ferred very loosely to the Divine source of send- 
ing, and very closely to the religious purpose 








































| didate mentioned above, “ To hasten the coming 
of the King,” is typical of the “ missionary ” 
order of expression, while the others were in 


form more apostolic. But the call for a Chris- 
tian service is not derived from the object in 
view, but from Christ’s immediate and perceived 


authority. Through viewing the end desired 
the tender heart gets a lively interest and sym- 


pathy, but it is from the Author of every good 
word and work that the true missionary wit- 
nesses his true commission. 

Yet these tender sympathies with fellow- 
beings needing help, because they may not at 
first have reached the sanction of a call, are not 
for that reason to be stifled, as visited upon us 
for no purpose. To disregard them tends to 
poverty and deadness. They are preparations 
for something; and when a clear opening of 


duty comes, their blessed shining, and their 
sweetening of the service called for by Christ, 


augments the praise with which all his own 
works praise Him. 
But the chief damage done to the word “ mis- 


sionary ” is in the house of its friends. Boards 


vf foreign missions have so inconsiderately 


spoken of themselves as sending a missionary 


here or there, or have been asked so much to 


send a mission to some field, that no wonder the 


word missionary came to Friends’ minds to 
mean a man-sent agent. Their loss of confi- 


dence in the meaning put into the word by 


popular use, has seemed to place consistent 
Friends in the false light of being opposed 
to the object which missions have in view. 


They are in sympathy with that object, the 


drawing of all men everywhere unto Christ 
through as many as are called of Him to be his 
instruments for that end; but they desire that 
these shall be true missionaries, experiencing 
his sending and accompanying, and not merely 
well-meaning delegates of an organization. They 
deny men’s authority to send, or to call. Even 
an apostolic church must wait on the Lord to 
recognize his call which an individual may have 
apprehended ; as when the Spirit said to that 
hearkening church : “ Separate [for] me Barna- 
bas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them.” Thus endorsing their calling and 
election they could help them on, but not pre- 
sume to send them. If the word “send ” is else- 
where in Scripture used as of men in such mat- 
ters, it is in this sense—of forwarding the Divine 
sending. It is in this sense, also, we doubt not, 
that thespiritually minded in all churches would 
use it. But it is misleading for men to say 
send, when they mean help. May the word 
missionary, by apostolic leadings and movings, 
be permitted to recover more and more its 
apostolic meaning. In discovering our callings, 
may the Spirit which maketh alive transcend 
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the letter which, however logical, yet lifeless, 
killeth. Or if the letter spell the Spirit’s direct 
message to us, may we not be disobedient to 
the heavenly vision. 

And may no man’s misuse of the term “ mis- 
sionary ” close our ears to the hearing of the 
Master’s call in any direction, foreign or do- 
mestic. No man’s forwardness will excuse us 
in the day of account, for backwardness. Noth- 
ing is truly progressive that outruns our Guide, 
no one slow that abides and moves with Him. 
To follow Him laggingly and afar off, like 
Peter, leads to denial; to follow Him closely 
brings into fellowship. And in his fellowship 
must our gathering be, else it is a scattering. 
If we decline to gather with Him because some 
scatter, our decline is sure. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Heart's Convincement. 

The essential work of conversion to God is, 
in its final resolution, not a matter of the intel- 
lect at all, but of the heart. ‘Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, renew a right spirit within 
me,” was the Psalmist’s aspiration; and the 


apostle has said, “ He is not a Jew, [7. e. one of 


God’s chosen people], which is one outwardly ; 
neither is that circumcision, which is outward 
in the flesh; but he is a Jew, which is one in- 
wardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit and not in the letter.” 
It was to the renewing of the heart, which is the 
seat of sin, that the labors of the first Christians 
above all tended. The world still stands in 
need of the same teaching, for in these latter 
days of the waning nineteenth century, the 
stronghold of the strong man of sin is still the 
heart, just as it was in the first. As in that 
early time when to Jews and Greeks, Christ’s 
apostle preached Christ, the power of God and 
the wisdom of God, as the way of salvation, so 
to-day his ministers should determine to know 
nothing among men but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. He alone is able to search the re- 
cesses of the heart, to bind the strong man and 
spoil his goods. That men’s hearts as well as 
their lips shall, out of the abundance of experi- 
mental knowledge of Him and the power of his 
resurrection, own Him as Lord and Saviour— 

is not this the chief end of religious labor ? 
S. 





Croosinc A CALLING.—The three most im- 
portant choices for any young man to make are 
—a Saviour for his soul, a good wife for his 
home and the right occupation for his life. On 
this last point let me offer a few practical sug- 
gestions. 

In selecting your occupation, endeavor first 
to find out what the Creator made you for and 
the secret pointing of his Spirit. Consult your 
natural bent and talent. If you have mechanical 
skill, then employ it in some mechanical pur- 
suit; if you have a talent for trade, you may 
seek an opening for your energies in a counting 
room or astore. Ifyou havea natural aptitude 
for medical science and a medical enthusiasm 
you may strive to become a physician. A de- 
cided mathematical capacity will suggest the 
profession of an engineer. Study yourself; study 
the leadings of Providence, and pray earnestly 
fur Divine direction. A man seldom fails in 
life who understands his forte, and few ever 
succeed who do not understand it.— Theodore 
LL. Cuyler in the Evangelist. 











The Day of Small Things. 


Leena was adreamer. Her favorite books 
were those that told of deeds of daring, or lives 
devoted to high and noble purposes. Hours 
that should have been spent in attending to the 
duties that were really hers, passed in imagin- 
ing the good she would do if she had great 
wealth. How she would found hospitals, and 
build churches, and send relief to the distressed. 
Or how she would love to go to heathen lands 
as a missionary, and write home reports of the 
great work she was accomplishing, to be read 
aloud to crowded audiences. Or how, if she had 
great talent, she would write books that should 
become so famous that her name would be a 
household word in every cultivated home. 

Her Uncle Philip, who was spending some 
time in his brother’s household, learned to take 
much interest in the imaginative child, and into 
his sympathetic ears she poured the thoughts 
and feelings that she carefully concealed from 
others. Realizing the dangers that might be- 


set the pathway of the little girl he loved, if 


she spent her life in following shadows, instead 
of grasping realities, he determined to give her 
a lesson that might impress her, in the whimsi- 
cal way that was peculiar to him. 

The night, therefore, before he left, he called 
her to him. “ Leena,” he said, “ what time do 
you get up in the morning?” 

“ At seven o'clock,” she replied. 

And you go to bed at nine, [ believe. Tell 
me, now, how long your day is?” 

“Fourteen hours,” she answered, readily. 

“ How many minutes are there in those hours?” 
he asked. 

Leena hesitated, then took her pencil and 
worked out the sum. “Eight hundred and 
forty,” she answered ; “ but why do you ask me 
that?” 

“ You will know to-morrow,” he replied. 

The next morning, as he bade her good-by, 
he said : * You have been very kind to your old 
uncle, my child, and he has left a present for 
you in your room. It is a present from which 
he hopes you may derive both pleasure and 
profit.” 

When Leena went up-stairs she found upon 
her table a good-sized box, with a key in it, and 
as she raised it she found it very heavy. “ What 
can it be?” she said to herself, and waited for 
some moments, in a state of pleasant suspense, 
trying to guess what the box could possibly 
contain. When she opened it, at last, her sur- 
prise was unbounded, for it was filled to the 
brim with little brown cents. 

“Why, what could uncle mean by doing 
this?” she asked herself, again ; “ for that he 
had a meaning in arranging his present in this 
way, I am very sure.” 

As she spoke, she saw the corner of a note 

sticking up through the pennies, and, taking it 
out, she sat down to read it, and thisis what she 
read : 
“You are, doubtless, my dear Leena, puz- 
zling your small brain over uncle’s strange 
gift, so I will explain in so many words the 
lesson I wish to teach you. Last night you 
told me that each day of your life contained 
eight hundred and forty minutes, and so you 
will find in the box eight hundred and forty 
cents, each penny representing a moment of 
the day. 

“T wish you to realize that the money amounts 
to quite a large sum, for you, probably, have 
never owned as much as eight dollars before to 
spend as you pleased. And I wish you also to 


“ 








possession of eight hundred and forty minutes 
of his time to use as you think best. 

“Every minute has its duty or its pleasure 
and our dear Lord is watching to see what 
use you will make of the wealth that He ep. 
trusts to you; and if you will multiply eight 
hundred and forty minutes by the three hundred 
and sixty-five days that go to make a year, you 
will find that that wealth is boundless. 

“ Now, dear child, you have told me much of 
great plans for the future, but are you not reck- 
lessly squandering the present? The Bible tells 
us of those who ‘despised the day of small things,’ 
You are a little girl, and this is the ‘day of 
small things’ for you. Attend to them faith. 
fully and God will give you greater things to 
do by-and-by. Separately, perhaps, you may 
despise the little brown cents I have left for 
you, but altogether they make a sum you are 
glad to be the possessor of. Sometime you may 
find that the greatest lives, the lives that have 
really accomplished the most, are those that 
have been most faithful to the smallest duties, 

“T trust, my dear niece, that the lesson I have 
tried to teach you may not be lost. Let your 
prayer each morning be, ‘Dear Lord, what 
shall I do for thee to-day ?’” 

Leena read and re-read this note with a very 
thoughtful face, and kneeling down, she covered 
her face with her hands and said a few earnest 
words to God. Then she got up and went 
quietly downstairs with a new thought in her 
heart. 

As she entered the sitting-room, the first 
thing that met her eyes was her mother’s work- 
basket, filled to the brim with little worn stock- 
ings, for Leena was the eldest of several chil- 
dren. It had never appealed to her before, al- 
though she realized with shame that her own 
had often swelled the number it contained ; but 
now she quietly possessed herself of it, and car- 
ried it to her room. 

It was a long morning’s work to empty it, 
and this was her holiday, too ; but when all the 
little stockings were neatly mended and folded, 
it was with a light heart that Leena put it in its 
place again, thinking what a surprise it would 
be to mother to find that she could have the 
holiday that afternoon. 

Now that her eyes were opened, how many 
ways she saw in which she could relieve that 
tired, overburdened mother, who never asked or 
expected help, but went about her daily duties 
so uncomplainingly. Often her cheek flushed 
with mortification as she realized what Uncle 
Philip must have thought of her whilst she 
lived an utterly selfish and useless life. 

Now, however, all that was changed. With 
the thought, “ Despise not the day of small 
things,” in every direction she found oppor- 
tunities to make the world brighter and happier 
to others, and in her home life, and her social 
life, her bright, sunny influence was felt and 
valued, and all who looked into her happy face 
realized that “ The secret of the Lord is with 
them that serve Him.”—Parish Visitor. 





Sinceriry.— Sincerity must always remain 
the ingredient of all our actions, of our thoughts 
and their expressions. Insincerity is the curse 
of life, and cannot be smoothed over by any 
effort—Jewish Voice. 

Ir the materials of the Great Pyramid were 
torn down they would suffice to build around 
the whole frontier of England a wall ten feet 
high and one and a half feet thick.—Stoddard’s 








realize that God, each morning, puts you in! Lectures. 
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Being Selfishly Modest. 


Modesty, in the sense of shrinking from for- 
wardness, or from making one’s self prominent 
before others, is acommendable trait in its place. 
By many, indeed, it is deemed foremost among 
graces. By all it is reckoned a grace to be cul- 
tivated, as one sure of general approval. The 
maxim of La Bruyére, that “ modesty is to merit 
what shades are to the figures in a picture,—it 
gives them strength and heightening,” represents 
the popular idea of modesty in one’s own or 
another’s nature. So much, however, bas been 
said and written of the importance of being and 
seeming retiring at all times, of shrinking from 
any special display to the public gaze of one’s 
worth, or ability, or power, that some have been 
led to overestimate the importance of modesty 
in comparison with other graces and qualities 
in their time and sphere. There is such a thing 
as being selfishly modest, and that surely is to 
be avoided, even though one may endanger his 
reputation for modesty by being the opposite. 

When a question is asked of the pupils in a 
class, the pupil who can answer it ought to do 
80, even A met he be the only one who has the 
requisite knowledge, and he may thereby dis- 
play his superiority, so far, over all his fellow- 
pupils. It is his duty to answer his teacher's 
question, whether he himself be the gainer or 
the loser by it. If he were to remain silent 
through a desire to seem modest, he would evi- 
dently be thinking more of himself than of his 
duty, and so be selfishly modest, for the sake of 
his reputation, and thereby unmistakably blame- 
worthy. 

It would be much the same in many another 
case. Ifa child were in the track of a runaway 
horse, and a young man had the opportunity 
and ability to spring to his rescue and save him 
from death, what would be thought of that man 
if he were to hold back, and let the child be 
killed, through a fear of being brought too 
prominently before the public by such an act, 
and perhaps having his name, with praises of 
his bravery, in the newspapers of the vicinity? 
It is clearly his duty to put himself forward at 
that time, whatever be the effect on his reputa- 
tion. 

When duty calls, a man has no right to con- 
sider himself or his reputation. It may be as 
clearly a man’s duty at one time to put himself 
furward and to take the consequences of well 
doing, as to shrink at another time from pre- 
sumption and officiousness, and from showing a 
lack of true modesty. A man’s first duty may 
at times require his keeping himself prominent 
before others. This is certainly so when he is 
set to signal an express train as it approaches 
an open drawbridge, by a red flag or a flashing 
light. So in other circumstances and conditions. 
The danger of being selfishly modest is very 
positive and very real in this world as it is. 

It was actually the case, in one instance, that 
a lady saw a young woman commit suicide by 
throwing herself into the water, where she was 
unable to help her. When the body was re- 
covered, the question arose whether the death 
was by suicide or homicide. A young man sus- 
pected of her murder was tried for the crime. 
The case was on trial for weeks. Yet the one 
witness of the suicide refused to come forward, 
or to speak out, while the suspected man’s life 
was in peril; and it was only after his final ac- 
quittal that she told of her knowledge to a friend. 
Her reason for her silence all that time was, as 
she claimed, her unwillingness to come into 
such prominence as the disclosure of her knowl- 
edge would result in. She was just selfishly 


ae, 
modest enough to risk another's life by keeping 


in the back-ground, when coming forward was 
her foremost duty for the hour. 

In every such instance the person puts self 
above duty, his possible reputation above his 
proper course. What if he were to seem promi- 
nent through his well doing? What if he must 
be suspected of unworthy motives because he 
simply did what he ought to do. It were bet- 
ter to suffer for well doing than to shirk it,— 
better to be wrongly suspected while doing right 
than to be, or to seem to be, specially modest 
through failing to perform a manifest duty.— 
S. S. Times. ; 

Don’t Complain. 

What is the use? Nolxily thanks you for 
burdening them with your load of troubles, 
large or small. And they are pretty sure to 
seem small in other people's eves, however large 
in your own. The world has i's share and does 
not care to take any more. Besules, the trouble 
gets larger the more you talk about it, or even 
think about it in a complaining spirit. It is 
amazing how a grievance grows if only it be 
dwelt on with a sufficient persistence. He who 
looks at it long enough will see in it plenty of 
things that are not there at all. 

It is easy to fall into the habit of grumbling 
about every little thing that does not just suit, 
but who, on calm reflection, thinks it really 
pays? We doubt if anybody ever did. It has 
an ill effect on one’s own spirits, sending them 
down below zero on the smallest provocation. 
It makes those around us constantly uncomfor- 
table. And, most of all, it is a sin against God, 
a most ungrateful return to his abundant mer- 
cies. 

How much better to keep in the sunshine 
and to lay hold of things by the smooth handle. 
One can always find the bright side if he looks 
for it. Things are never as bad as they might 
be. Whatever God sends is meant for our 
good, and has something about it that should 
call forth praise. 

So we say complaint is always out of order. 
Christians should never cease to keep good-na- 
tured. If anything troubles you, talk it over 
quietly with the Lord first of all; after that, if 
further counsel be required, an intimate friend 
may be called in. In cases that admit of 
remedy, take hold of them in resolute earnest, 
with a cheerful purpose to set things right. In 
all other cases patiently endure as seeing Him 
who is invisible, looking for the eternal weight 
of glory. In any case, don’t complain, don’t 
fret, don’t make yourself a nuisance. Look up 
and not down, look forward and not back, and 
lend a hand of help to every one in need.— 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
EMPHASIS. 


The blow upon the swinging door 
Returns it open as before. 

The argument in anger sent 

Brings back as fierce an argument. 

He spends his shot in smoke and peal 
Who speaks with overcharge of zeal. 
The loudest voice that strikes the ear 
Is not the voice the soul can hear. 
Words underscored with warm intent 
But ill convey the message meant. 

The best love ever can inspire 

Is something less than love’s desire ; 
While all the sweet and common thought 
That grows between becomes as naught. 


Take heed ; the heart that sends you this 
Knows well the waste of emphasis. 


F. B. D. 


Frets Over Nothing. 


“ Don’t tell mother. She’ll go off into a fit if 
you do. There is not a particle of danger; but 
she frets over nothing.” 

The speaker was a boy about fourteen years 
of age ; the audience, several companions and q 
lady who happened to be passing. 

“Frets over nothing!” she repeated, as she 
went her way. “ How many mothers there are 
of whom that has been said by their children, 
and with truth.” 

The mothers who fret unnecessarily are not 
the ones who have the greatest influence over 
their children. By allowing themselves to fret 
over matters of very little consequence, they 
are apt to lose their power of influence in mat- 
ters where it is really needed. 

There is a wise little mother in this city who 
is almost continually at war with herself on ac- 
count of her extreme nervousness. One day, a 
lady visitor found her so restless as to be quite 
unable to attend to her regular duties about the 
house, 

“What is the matter,” she asked, “Is any 
one sick?” 

“No,” replied the mother, half laughing, half 
crying, “and I presume I am very foolish. The 
truth is, my boys have just erected a trapeze in 
the barn, and | am nearly wild with the fear 
that one of them may be killed!” 

“Why don’t you compel them to take it 
down?” asked the visitor. “I should like to 
see myself worrying about a trouble that could 
be so easily removed. You are surprisingly 
weak and foolish about those boys of yours.” 

Her voice was so full of scorn that it aroused 
the mother’s indignation, and taking her guest 
to the window, she pvinted to a group of boys 
whom she had just caught sight of. 

“Tsn’t that boy in the brown cap yours?” 
she asked. 

“Te” 

“ Who are the other boys?” 

“T don’t know; why should I ?” 

“T do; they are -’ She men- 
tioned the names of two boys who had a repu- 
tation of being young scamps. “ It would hurt 
me,” she continued, “to have my boys seen in 
their company. I preferto run the risk of their 
falling from the trapeze; the danger is no 
greater.” 

The guest turned from the window with a 
very red face. 

“You have taught me a lesson,” she said. 
“Yet, I do not see why, in our endeavor to 
keep our boys at home, we should allow them 
to have amusements which are a source of 
worry to ourselves.” 

“‘ Very nervous women cannot stand any sort 
of childish play,” returned the mother, with a 
significant smile. ‘I know that I am naturally 
nervous, and disposed to find danger in every- 
thing. I also know that it is perfectly natural 
for a healthy boy to enjoy play in which there is 
an element of danger, and that they will be very 
likely to engage in it sometime, with or without 
consent. If my boys must perform.on a trapeze, 
I would rather it should be at home, where I 
can give them immediate attention in case of 
an accident; and as | have concluded to accept 
it as one of the lesser evils, I do not intend to 
spoil their enjoyment by letting them see how 
nervous it makes me.” 

“Your boys are wonderful stay-at-homes,” 
said the visitor, thoughtfully. 

“ And I know that I have their confidence,” 
replied the mother. “ They call me a‘ right 
good fellow,’ and say that 1 am as good as & 
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boy any day ! They would be surprised could 
they know bow much trepidation I have en- 
dured in my efforts to enjoy with them what 
they call ‘jolly good fun.’ ” 

This story needs no comment. There are 
surely some mothers w ho need, and will make 
use of, the lesson it teaches.— The Housekeeper. 


What to Do With Our Suspicions. 


To avoid being suspicious, it is of the first 
importance that we know what to do with our 
suspicions, for the two words differ in more than 
their grammatical construction.. While to be 
suspicious leads to jealousy and envy and all 
uncharitableness, breaking friends ship, destroy- 
ing affection, embittering all social relations, 
and rendering life itself an intolerable burden, 
yet to have a suspicion is at times inseparable 
from ordinary intelligence. 

A suspicion is only a doubt, a fear, a misgiv- 
ing, an unpleasant suzgestion of the mind, which 
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may or may not have reasonable grounds. So 


long as human nature is imperfect, and our | 


knowledge of it meager, suspicions of various 
kinds will occasionally flit across every active 
mind. It is the different methods of dealing 
with these appre hensions that constitute or pre 

vent the suspicious character. Ove man broods 
over them, cherishes them, magnifies them. He 
finds nourishment for them in a thousand tri 

fle. They increase and multiply within his 
mind, till his life be¢omes a pain to himself and 

a grievance to others. There are very few peo- 
ple so hard to deal with, and so difficult to live 
with, as the thoroughly suspicious man. He 
ignores the good points of his fellow-men, and 
places their faults uppermost. Out of their de- 
fects, real or fancied, his imagination weaves a 
tissue of evil, often as far from the truth as the 
east from the west. His friends, after trying in 
vain, by banter and ridicule, or by serious argu- 
ment, to disarm his numerous suspicions, at 
length give up the effurt, and leave him to his 
own unwholesome imaginings. By degrees, as 
this trait becomes increasingly manifest, he is 
shunned and dreaded; some are indignant, 
others are wounded; some despise him, others 
fear him; all unite in forsakiug him. This 
again reacts upon him to enhance the evil, and 
his own happiness is poisoned with the noxious 
atmosphere, which he chooses to inhale. 

Many excellent people, seeing these baneful 
results, exhort us with zeal to stifle every sus- 
picion in the bud, to allow it no entrance into 
the mind, or, having entered to drive it out with 
a strong hand. This is seldom possible, and still 
more seldom satisfactory. As we have said, a 
simple suspicion is only a suggestion of the 
mind, unpleasing, indeed, but not necessarily 
unjust. Yet, whether true or untrue, it should 
be only a transient state of mind, and never suf- 
fered to become a permanent one. To allow it 
to dwell in the heart as an established tenant is 
to take the road which leads to a grievous calami- 
ty. On the other hand, to try to drive it out is 
generally futile. It will return again and again 
with renewed force, and with fresh arguments 
in its favor. 

A much simpler and surer way is to test its 
accuracy. If it is a possible thing, let it be 
proved to be either a truth ora delusion. In 
either case, the suspicion itself will perish. 
Either it will be changed into a certainty or it 
will vanish like any other phantom. For ex- 
ample, a man suspects that one whom he has 
trusted is unfaithful. There may be more or 
less ground for such a fear to staud upon, but 
so long as it remains in his mind it is distressing 
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to himself, and it may be cruelly unjust to an- 
other. On the other hand, if he struggle to 
banish it from his mind, and it should prove to 
be true, he might deeply regret having neglect- 
ed the warning. It is clearly the path of wisdom 
to sift the matter to the bottom, thus either 
blowing the suspicion to the winds, or turning 
it into an assurance. Then he is no longer tor- 
tured by doubt and fear, on the one hand, of 
making false charges, and, on the other, of find- 
ing them true. Either innocence is exonerated 
or guilt is proved, and, although in the latter 
case pain may still linger, yet the suspicion, as 
such, has fled from his mind. Bacon has well 
put it thus: “There is nothing makes a man 
suspect much, more than to know little; and, 
therefore, men should remedy suspicion by pro- 
curing to know more, and not keep their sus- 
picions in smother. What would men have? 
Do they think those they employ and deal with 
are saints? Do they not think they will have 
their own ends, and be truer to themselves 
than to them? . Certainly the best means 
to clear the way in this same wood of suspicions 
is frankly to communicate them with the party 
that he suspects, for thereby he shall be sure to 
know more of the truth of them than he did be- 
fore, and withal, shall make that party more 
circumspect not to give further cause of suspic- 
ion. 

Such discipline as this will not only be the best 
solution for each suspicion as it arises; it will 
have the further benefit of preventing a suspic- 
ious habit of mind. For it is not the sudden 
birth of these misgivings, but the secret nourish- 
ment of them, that poisons the mind. Expose 
them to the clear light of truth, and they vanish 
like shadows before the sun. But hide them, 
and cherish them secretly, or breathe them in 
whispers, and they will increase in strength and 
in numbers, ruining life and happiness with 


their corrosive influence.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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CUMBERED ABOUT MUCH SERVING 


Christ never asks of us such busy labor 

As leaves no time for resting at his feet, 
The waiting attitude of expectation 

He ofttimes counts a service most complete. 


He sometimes wants our ear—our rapt attention, 
That He some sweetest secret may impart ; 
Tis always in the time of deepest silence 
That heart finds deepest fellowship with heart. 


We sometime wonder why our Lord doth place us 
Within a sphere so narrow, so obscure, 

That nothing we call work can find an entrance, 
There’s only room to suffer, to endure ! 


Well God loves patience ! souls that dwell in stillness, 


Doing the little things, or resting quite, 
May just as perfectly fulfil their mission, 
Be just as useful in the father’s sight, 


As they who grapple with some giant evil, 
Clearing a path that every eye may see! 
Our Saviour cares for cheerful acquiescence, 

Rather than for a busy ministry. 


And yet, He does love service where ’tis given 
By grateful love that clothes itself in deeds : 
But work that’s done beneath the scourge of duty, 
Be sure to such, He gives but little heed. 


Then seek to please Him whatsoe’re He bids thee, 
Whether to do—to suffer—to lie still ! 
*Twill matter little by what path He led us, 
If in it all we sought to do his will. 
idan 


THERE is no knowledge for which so great a 
price is paid as a knowledge of the world; and 
no one ever became an adept in it except at the 
expense of a hardened aud wounded heart.— 


| Exchange. 










minded, 
said that her mind was not absent: 
lazy, and she would have to make it keep at 
work. 
as she started out to do an errand: 
forget, Margery—raisins, powdered sugar, and 
soap ; 
as he possibly can. 
go by the corner, too,” 
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Margery’s Mistake. 


Margery was a little girl who lived in Wash- 


ington not long ago, and this is what happened 
to her on the morning of her eighth birthday. 


Margery was apt to be forgetful — absent 
her mother called it; “but her father 
it was just 


So her mother said to her that morning, 
“ Now don’t 


and tell him to send them right up as soon 
And mail this letter as you 
she added. 


“Yes, I won’t forget,” answered Margery ; 


and she ran down to the gate, and went skip- 


ping down the street. She seemed as much a 
part of the bright May morning as any bird or 
butterfly, her mother thought, as she watched 
her a moment before closing the door and re- 


suming her work. 


Margery had the money for her purchases in 
a pretty little alligator-skin purse, which her 
Uncle Arthur had just given her that morning as 
a birthday present. She was glad of an opportu- 
nity to use it so soon, and held it tightly clasped 
in her hand, peeping at it occasionally as she 
ran along. She felt quite like a woman going 
shopping. Suddenly she thought, “I mustn’t 
forget,” and began repeating to herself, “ raisins, 
powdered sugar, and soap; raisins, powdered 
sugar, and soap.” Before long she came to the 
mail-box on the corner, and, still repeating her 
list, stood on tiptoe to reach the cover. It was 
a long stretch for a little girl just eight years 
old ; but she reached it at las t,and then skipped 
along. But before she had gone ten steps she 
stopped suddenly, and looked at her right hand ; 
it still held the letter, and her left hand was 
empty. In her anxiety to remember her com- 
missions she had mailed her precious new purse. 

Her lip quivered; and she turned quickly 
back to the mail-box, with big tears rolling 
down her cheeks. She gazed in despair at the 
placid, round padlock which guarded Uncle 
Sam’s mail from the public. She could not 
even climb up and look in through the slot 
where her purse had disappeared. She sat down 
on a horse-block, and gave way to tears. Soona 
big policeman approached, and Margery plucked 
up sufficient courage to lay the case before him, 
and implore his aid in recovering the lost prop- 
erty. He pulled his mustache thoughtfully for 
a moment, then, telling her she “ would have to 
wait for the collector,” stalked majestically on. 
Margery did not know who the collector was, or 
what good it would do her to wait for him; and 
so she extracted but small comfort from his re- 
ply, and her tears burst forth afresh. 

The officer was hardly out of sight, however, 
before a man drew near, walking rapidly down 
the street. Margery would not have appealed 
to him of her own accord, but at the sight of 
her little tear-stained face he stopped and kindly 
inquired the cause of her grief. Margery told 
him her troubles as well as she could between 
her sobs. ‘ Well, well,” he said, “that certainly 
isa pity. Let’s see how long we should have 
to wait.” He went to the box, and read from 
a little card on the side which Margery had not 
noticed, “ Hours of collection, 9 A. M., 12 m., 2 
and 4p.Mm.” He looked at his watch. “It is 
ten o’clock,” he said, ‘“‘ we should have to wait 
two hours. You see,” he explained, “every 
once in a while a postman comes around and 
opens the box, and takes out the letters people 
put in. If we were here then, he would give 
us the purse. Margery nodded, and her face 
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brightened at the thought of regaining her prop- 
erty, even after waiting so long. 

“Perhaps you'd better run home now,” he 
continued, “and come back here in time to 
catch him.” Margery looked doubtful. 

“There!” exclaimed her friend, “there's a 
collector, now! I’ll catch him; and he started 
almost at a run towards a little blue cart which 
had stopped at another mail-box a block away. 

Margery saw him approach the postman and 
speak to him. Then the postman touched his 
cap, and both jumped into the little blue wagon 
which came rapidly towards her. When they 
came to where she stood, they both got out and 
the postman produced a flat key on a brass 
chain. Margery watched him eagerly, her eyes 
dancing with delight. He opened the box. 
Margaret stood on tiptoe to look in, but her 
friend lifted her up, and there she saw her purse 
lying on top of some letters and papers. She 
reached in and seized it, and held it as though 
she never intended to let it go again. 

The postman locked the box, and, leaping 
into his cart, drove off, touching his cap at the 
courteous “ Thank you” of Margery’s benefactor. 
Then he took her hand, and they went along 
toward the grocery. Margery felt as though 
she had known him all her life, and chatted 
freely, as she ran along by his side. 

“ He knew you, didn’t he?” she said. “ He 
came right away when you asked him, didn’t 
he? I guess he wouldn’t have come at all if I'd 
have asked him. Do you think he would?” 
She talked very fast in her excitement. 

When they reached the store he parted with 
her at the door. The grocer looked after him 
as he went up the street; and, as he took her 
order, he said: 

“Do you know that gentleman ?” 

“No,” answered Margery. 

“That was the President.” 

Margery opened her blue eyes very wide, and 
ran home quickly. She did not think the Presi- 
dent was just a man. Her mother met her at 
the door, and, seeing the letter still in her hand, 
exclaimed: “ There, Margery! I was afraid you 
would forget something. You haven’t mailed 
my letter !”—Christian Register. 
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The President's Views. 


Turning to one of the delegation (whose visit 
is reported in the Friends’ Intelligencer), he 
asked “ How much of the Philippine Isiands do 
you think we should hold ?” 

To this the reply was made that we had not 
yet formed a definite conclusion on that subject, 


but that it would seem right to retain a base of 


supplies and insure good government to the in- 
habitants. 

“Tn order to do that,” said the President, “a 
large standing army will be required. It is 
very much of a question with me how much of 
‘destiny’ there is in the present situation, and 
what is our duty and our responsibility toward 
these peoples. My mind is open; no decision 
has been reached by me; and, fortunately, I 
do not have to decide to-day. To pacify Cuba, 
which we are compelled to do, will require fifty 
thousand men, and twelve thousand to fifteen 
thousand will be needed for awhile in Porto 
Rico, although in the latter case the problem is 


simple, as the island has been ceded to us. You 


will agree with me that the use of the army asa 
police force is at present necessary in these is- 
lands, and will be required for some time. The 
increase of the standing army, except for this 
purpose, is to be deprecated. 

“The message from the Emperor of Russia, 
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looking to the disarmament of nations, has met 
with my warm approval, and I have officially 
communicated with the Czar, and shall appoint 
in due time a representative of the United 
States to meet with those of other nations at the 
Peace Conference proposed by the Czar. 

“Tam insympathy with the Society of Friends 
in the belief that peace is the proper condition 
of nations. I was not in favor of the war with 
Spain: did not want war; but when once in it, 
I thought it was best to push it vigorously to a 
close and thus bring peace the sooner. 

“At times I think that a strong naval arma- 
ment conduces towards peace, as a nation so 
armed is less likely to be attacked ; but on the 
other hand a country so equipped is like a man 
who walks about with a chip on his shoulder, 
daring others to knock it off.” 


The Rich Twins. 


BY CELIA M. STONE. 








“Mama, [ wish we could have bicycles and 
other things,” and the twins managed to look 
quite unhappy. 

“So do I wish you could have bicycles and 
other things that you would like,” said mama; 
“but papa and [ can’t seem to get them and get 
you what you really need.” 

The twins looked more and more miserable, 
and added : 

“ We can’t have bicycles, and we can’t have 
nice clothes, like other children, and—and ”— 

“ Wouldn't you like to go and live with some 
one who could get you everything you could 
ask for?” said mama. 

“Why, is there any one who could?” asked 
the twins in the same breath. 

“You know that rich Mr. Porter on the hill ? 
They have no children, and I have heard that 
they would like to adopt one. Perhaps they 
would take you both. At any rate, I don’t see 
how any one could help wanting both of you,” 
said mama, with a little tremble in her voice. 
“Let’s go right up, and see if they wouldn’t 
like you.” 

“Oh, no! not right up. Let’s wait until 
papa comes, and see what he thinks,” said 
Jamie; and Ruth said, “ Let’s see what he 
thinks,” because she always said just what 
Jamie did. 

“T think it would make papa feel very badly 
to see you go,” replied mama, “and you need 
not take one thing from home.” 

“Why, we must have our best clothes! yes, 
our very best.” 

“Oh, no! they are not half fine enough for 
rich children.” 

“ Well, we should want our tin dippers that 
you gave us!” 

“You would have silver mugs to drink from, 
then!” 

“Well, I couldn’t sleep in anything but my 
crib that papa sat up nights to make. You 
know they are so much prettier than store cribs; 
and, Ruth, we must take the birthday rose- 
bush papa brought us from the fair.” 

“And you never knew that papa went with- 
out his dinner to buy it, for he had not money 
for both,” answered mama.. “The roses are 


just like those his mother had when he was a 


boy. But they have a rose-garden at Mr. 
Porter’s, so the gardener would not care for 
yours. Hadn’t we better go right up and see 
if they do not want you?” 

“Couldn’t we have you and papa and our 
home too, just the same as we do now?” and 
Ruth chimed in, “Same as now?” 


: NNER Ra 

“ Why, I think that if they took you to their 
home, they wouldn’t want you to come back to 
your old home.” 

“Oh, mama! we couldn't live away from 
you and home too!” 

“ And,” mama replied, “ We can’t do half 
as much for you as we want to. Papa said, 
last night, that God had given him such a dear 
home he wished he could do more for us. Poor 
papa! he works so hard, and ”— 

‘* Didn’t you tell him we had everything that 
wanted? What did you say?” 

“What did- I say? Why, I didn’t know 
that you cared more for bicycles and clothes 
than for us, and I told him we were the happiest 
family in the world, and that if we could have 
him, and ”— 

“O mama! we haven’t got to go to Mr. Por- 
ter’s,—have we? Can’t we stay with you?” 
and Jamie fell sobbing on one shoulder, while 
Ruth, with real tears, wept on the other, and 
mama had shining drops in her beautiful eyes, 

The tears washed away every trace of dis- 
content, and when mama said, “ Let’s gather 
some of your lovely roses for the tea-table to 
please papa,” the twins found contentment and 
Joy in every rose-petal.”—S. S. Times. 

Danger of Waiting for Children to “Grow Up.” 


BY MARGARET MEREDITH, 


There used to be a feeling that children could 
not, practically speaking, become Christians. I 
know that this feeling really did exist, and I 
have clearly seen that with some people, dan- 
gerous and ruinous as it is, it exists yet. Plenty 
of Sunday-school teachers openly say to infant 
scholars, “This is the way to be saved. Do 
learn ali about it, so that after a little while, 
when you are big enough, you can act upon 
it.” 

We look upon children, and so make them 
look upon themselves, as “going to be men 
some day,” “get:ing ready to be men,” “ pre- 
paring for a place in the world’s work,” as if 
shey were in an unsatisfactory, useless position 
now, the only incentive of which must be that 
some day that they will really begin to live, 
and will live better if they conscientiously do 
their nest during this waiting. 

It is asking too much of a child enthusias- 
tically to work and suffer for the benefit of 
another state of existence, the state of being 
“grown up,” which, it is trained to feel, will be 
a state quite apart from anything that is pos- 
sible for it now, or that it can even be in sym- 
pathy with. 

Is not the wee child’s life, as soon as it can 
think at all and act upon its thinking, just the 
first end of the same roll of stuff which that 
soul is to go on weaving until death ? 

Is not early childhood as capable of useful- 
ness, actual soul-saving usefulness, as the prime 
of life? What makes usefulness? An honest 
intention, an honest desire to help people, made 
effectual by God’s blessing. That is what saves 
the world—just true goodness. And is not a 
child as capable of true goodness as a man ? 

It is not carpenter work that does good in 
the world, nor pleading in court, nor sewing, 
nor surgery, nor digging trenches. Nations 
have had all these things in abundance, and 
have been cursed with a curse. That which 
does good is the good spirit with which one 
works. That is what brings God’s blessing— 
God’s blessing which alone “ maketh rich.” 
“Ye are the salt of the earth;” ye—not your 
muscle, nor your well-developed mind, nor your 
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— 
successful business, but ye yourselves, the qual- 
ity of the fibre of your being. 

Cannot a child be truly good in working out 
its daily duties, exactly asa man can? What 
logic is there in holding out to it that secondary 
motive, “If you will do well now, you will some 
day be very useful.” 

Why not say: “Do right, for this poor, bad 
world needs you so much, Try to do right; 
be faithful, be diligent, stand by your colors, 
live for Jesus. God sees, God counts each 
action, weighs the good purpose of each, and 


will cause your life, day by day, to be the salt 


of the earth, to save souls, in proportion to the 
salt of true goodness which is in you”? 

This is the way you talk to a man—or ought 
to. You could not promise him more? Dare 
you promise a child less? 

But no, we urge a child to be good for the 
sake of being good—a very high motive to 


‘venture upon with even the most mature of 


Christians—and we leave out these strong, 
influential inducements with which the Bible 
teems. No wonder we need to use so many 
punishments to keep the child, at least out- 
wardly, on the right track. 

Childhood is not merely a time of prepara- 
tion. Lifework begins with dawning intelli- 
gence, and goes on to the last breath of three- 
score and ten. Childhood, indeed, has more 
school hours usually than manhood; but that 
is only a matter of proportion. Life is one 
long school—even quite aside from schooling 
of soul. A supreme court judge is generally 
still diligently learning ; but does he think of 
that as any lessening of his responsibility, any 
weakening of his motive ?—S. S. Times. 

~onemanenemensetipiliineneaimnnenss 


The Judge and the Boy. 


There arose a judge in England, in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, whose life stood for jus- 
tice, who towered above the jurists of his time 
in integrity of character, and whose works 
still live. Queen Elizabeth, who admired sin- 
cerity, once said to this great and stainless man : 
“Mr. Attorney, go on as thou hast begun, and 
still plead, not for the rights of the queen but 
for the rights of truth.” 

This “attorney,” then young, did go on, and 
became a power in England that the throne 
feared, and he lived long enough to see throne 
after throne rise and fall. In all the changes 
of his troubled times, he pleaded for the domin- 
ion of truth, 

One day this most eminent judge was busy 
about his work in the town hall of London. It 
was the old hall of the Henrys, which was 
partly burned some years afterward, and was 
not altogether like the historic hall of to-day. 
Guildhall was the place of the courts of justice, 
and the judge was engaged in his calling in one 
of these courts. He looked up. A boy met his 
eyes, and there was something in the lad’s face 
that held his attention—heart, soul, conscience, 
and earnest purpose. It was a Welsh face, | 
kindly but uncompromising, beautiful in its 
sincerity. What was thé boy doing? He was 
writing—taking notes in » case that an attorney 
was pleading. 

The grave judge was interested in the boy’s 
face, and there was something in his manner 
that revealed to him a kinship of soul. It was 
honest and earnest. All with an inspired purpose | 
know kindred souls and desire to share their 
brotherhood. The judge saw his own heart’s 
desires that day in that face. Should he unbend 
from his dignity and speak to the boy? Some- 
thing within him answered “ Yes,” 








“ Are you interested in this case?” 

“T am taking notes,” 

“For instruction, my lad?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ May I look at your book ? 

“ Here are my notes. Iam glad to have you 
see them, sir.” 

“They are accurate, beautifully and closely 
written. May I ask why you came here?” 

“To study law by taking notes, sir.” 

“Are you an English boy?” 

“No, sir ; I came to London from Wales. | 
was born in Wales in 1600.” 

“ Your name?” 

“ Roger Williams, sir.” 

“ Have you the means of education ?” 

“No, sir; but I am doing my best to secure 
a legal education in this way. My parents are 
people of small estate.” 

“ Would you like to attend the schools, to go 
to college, and to prepare for some profession ?” 

“T have so prayed, sir; I have the purpose, 
but I do not see the way.” 

“ My boy, prayer and purpose make the way. 
A boy who takes counsel of heaven may become 
what he desires to be. Have you that faith?” 

“T know that the Word says, ‘Commit thy 
way unto the Lord; trust also in Him, and He 
shall bring it to pass.’” 

“My boy, I have been reading your soul 
while you have been writing so earnestly. I 
am going to offer you education at my own 
ex pense.” 

That judge was Sir Edward Coke, whom even 
to this day every law student quotes. There 
are meetings that are turning-points in life ; 
meetings in which souls born for mutual help 
find each other. Such was this interview. The 
purpose of the great jurist’s soul was to rise like 
a star in the life of this Welsh boy. There are 
men whose words are inspiration and life, who 
build men, whom to meet is to grow. Such a 
man was Sir Edward Coke. He bad found a 
pupil of life in Roger Williams, and through 
him he who wrote the “ English Bills of Rights” 
was destined to touch and to influence for good, 
the nations of the world. -- Hezekiah Butterworth. 
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ImporTaANcE OF DrupGery.—Drudgery is 
essential in all good work. Some drudgery 
must precede high effort and attainment in any 
and every sphere. Mixing colors is the drudgery 
in the greatest artist’s painting, as surely as in 
that of the young beginner in his profession. 
He who is not willing to do the needful drud- 
gery in the work he undertakes will never be a 
success in any high realm of his aspiration. No 
man who is not ready first to tread the lower 
rounds of a ladder can ever hope to stand by 
and by at the top.—S. 8. Times. 

ma : 

SEEKING TO PLEAsE.—Pleasing others may, 
or may not, bean unworthy aim. He whoseeks 
to please everybody as a matter of policy is not 
less selfish than he who decides that it is un 
manly to seek to please anybody. But he who 
seeks to please others without a thought of him- 
self may safely please as many as he can reach 
without turning aside from the path of duty. It 
is unworthy of a Christian to seek to please 
another from a selfish motive, but one who is 
seeking to please God will find a worthy way 
toglease some of God’s children.—S. S. Times. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


During the week preceding this Joseph S. Elkin- 


| ton has presented the case of the suffering Dukho- 





bortsi in Russia to bodies of Mennonites. The 
subscriptions now amount to $2,885. If a large 
sum is forthcoming at once, a second emigration 
will be possible before the winter sets in. 


The ten talents of Quakerism” are thus named 
by Henrietta Brown in an article in the London 
Friend. 

God’s spiritual Light that lighteth every man. 

The indwelling of the Spirit with the disciple. 

The Headship of Christ in his Church. 

. The priesthood of all believers. 

. The freedom of the Gospel ministry. 

. The spiritual equality of the sexes. 

. Spiritual baptism, and spiritual communion. 

The unlawfulness of war to the Christian. 

%. The unlawfulness of oaths. 

10. The duty of brotherly love; and of simplicity 
of life. 
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The Second Annual Reunion of the Westtown Old 
Scholars’ Association, announced to be held at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Fourth and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day evening the 21st inst. 
from six o’clock to ten, (thus occurring since the 
mailing of this paper) has raised wide-spread ex- 
pectations in view of the variety of interesting 
exercises arranged for. There are said to be four 
thousand old scholars within a radius of fifty miles 
of this city. Next year the centennial anniversary 
of the school is in prospect, and it is proposed to 
raise a fund of $100,000 asa suitable memorial and 
grateful support to be rendered to the Institution. 


The sixty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Haverford College, of which the late editor of THE 
Friend, Joseph Walton, was one of the two who 
composed the first graduating class, that of 1836, 
was observed last Seventh-day the 15th inst. Over 
one thousand visitors are said to have attended. 
The stated address was by James Wood of New 
York, on the identity of aim of scientific search 
and the Christian spirit, especially as emphasized 
by Friends, namely truth. The poem was by Fran- 
cis B. Gummere, and its doctrine seemed to supple- 
ment and crown the address which had been given. 
A variety of representative speakers were heard 
also, in the afternoon and evening sessions. Presi- 
dent Sharpless set forth the need of erecting cer- 
tain new buildings. Hereafter the Alumni reunions 
are intended to be held every five years. 

—~ oe -- — 
Religious Notes. 

A Tool with Which Men Work.—Christ is served 
for gain—the church used as a means to an end— 
and self-gratifieation, rather than the promotion of 
vital godliness, is made the chief among “ religious 
exercises ””—and religion itself becomes a tool with 
which men work to improve their worldly estate.— 
Reform Church Messenger. 





I was asking what are my needs as a minister? 
And I thought the need of my entire ministry was 
a vision of God. The minister must be a priestly 
man. One of the results of the vision of God will 
be reverence. We ministers, above all, need rever- 
ence. Our constant contact with God’s written 
Word tends to make us formal and perfunctory. 
Then the vision will lead to sensitiveness, sensitive- 
ness to truth, and to its demand—sensitiveness to 
duty. In this way we shall keep the vision fresh 
and clear.—Dr. Mac Mullen. 


Ministers are very anxious for success, but not 
always sufficiently careful as to the means by which 
success can be attained. This passage (‘‘to be 
strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner 
man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith,’ Eph. iii: 16) teaches us that the true secret 
of suecess is to be found in the indwelling of Christ. 
The possibility of God dwelling in man is illustrated 
by some of the recent discoveries of science. The 
real power is within us and only awaits favorable 
conditions for its manifestations. We must make 
a complete surrender to God, and in this way we 
shall realize his presence and achieve blessed re- 
sults—C. H. Richards to the Evangelical Alliance. 


The Foolishness of Preaching.—Preaching is the 
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message of one who lives in our era and has kindred 
experiences to our own ; of an expert who has lifted 
life to a new importance by his learning of Christ, 
quickened it by a new yearning, and given us new 
power to attempt its realization. It is a message 
on the sacredness of living, the blasphemy of be- 
littling or wasting life. 

What the world asks of the Christian church to- 
day is that it shall have a present day experience of 
Christ as the Saviour of the world, and publish it 
in such simple, sincere and direct ways as busy 
people can understand and be helped by. The 
world does not deny that Christianity is a great 
institution, with noble buildings, a numerous min- 
istry and large statistical strength. It believes that 
its ministers are often brilliant, its services elabo- 
rate and its sanctuaries elegant. But these things 
are not of first importance to the public or to God. 

The main question is, Do they meet the needs of 
the people and help them in the critical times of 
life?— Willard Scott. 

Fala i lec 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Sratres.—The ceremony of delivering the 
Island of Porto Rico to the United States took place 
in San Juan on the 18th inst. The American flag was 
raised upon the Captain General's Palace, El Morro, 
and the public buildings. 

It is announced from Washington that the American 
Commissioners have notified the Spanish authorities in 
Havana that the United States will assume entire con- 
trol, military and governmental, of the Island of Cuba 
on Twelfth Month Ist. 

Bishop Hartzell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Africa, who has been attending a Greek Letter So- 
ciety meeting in Pittsburg, says he is commissioned to 
ask the protection of the United States for the negro 
republic of Liberia. 

Some of the terrible effects of our brief war with 
Spain has been noted by the Burlington (Vt.) Free 
Press, a Republican newspaper, in some comments upon 
the loss by disease of so many members of the Vermont 
regiment which never got nearer Cuba than Chicka- 
mauga, and the many other deaths of this character, 
which “seems so unnecessary.” The Free Press thinks 
that but for these dreadful developments there would 
have been “danger that this nation might emerge 
from the storm through which it had passe! impressed 
with the erroneous idea that war was a trifling thing, 
to be entered into lightly;” whereas, “the sufferings of 
the brave soldiers who have come home to die among 
us have served to open our eyes to the horrors of war 
as have no other events of the conflict,” and people 
“now realize that even the briefest and most success- 
ful war carries a long list of ills in its train.” It is the 
belief of this Republican editor that “ when in future 
years our people may be tempted to substitute the ar- 
bitrament of war for peaceful methods of arbitration, 
the memory of the faces of the victims of the Spanish- 
American war who died at home will do more than 
many another influence to stay the hand of the na- 
tion.” 

That the volunteer regiments still under arms are 
chafing under inactivity is plain from the desperate 
chances that so many of the soldiers take in order to 
desert. Several cases are reported of fugitives being 
shot by sentries, and at Lexington, Ky., a provost 
guard narrowly escaped lynching for shooting and kill- 
ing an alleged deserter. Instances of this character are 
inseparable from times of war and serve to point the 
moral that war is all that General Sherman so warmly 
characterized it 

The arrival of imported negroes at Virdin, Illinois, 
on the 12th inst., to take the places of the striking 
miners, was followed by a battle between the Sheriff's 
deputies and the strikers. Fifteen men were killed and 
twenty-five wounded. (Governor Tanner sent troops to 
the scene, instructing them to quell the riot and protect 
life and property, but not to allow any imported labor to 
be unloaded at that point. The Governor says the 
mine owners are responsible for the bloodshed. 

Several of the largest railroad companies in the 
country are planning to move for a reduction in sleep- 
ing car rates. It is proposed to have all of the roads 
in the country u-ing Pullman cars to unite in an ap- 
peal to this company to make a reduction in the rates 
charged for upper and lower berths in sleeping cars 
and in the rates for seats in chair cars. 

On the 14th inst. an earthquake felt at Visalia, Cal- 
ifornia, rocked houses on their foundations, broke 
crockery and aroused many people. 

The steamer Aztec, just arrived at San Francisco, 


landed 723 


av 


Japanese laborers at Honolulu, and reports | 


that 1200 more are expected there soon by other 
steamers. 

A blizzard prevailed in the southwestern and west- 
ern parts of the country on the 17th. Heavy, wet snow 
fell at Kansas City, which is practically cut off from 
telegraphic communication with the West. Other 
Missouri cities experienced similar weather conditions. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 331, which is 77 less than the previous week and 
53 less than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 165 were males and 166 females ; 58 died 
of consumption; 29 of heart disease ; 21 of diphtheria; 
18 of marasmus ; 15 of o'd age; 13 of pneumonia; 13 
of apoplexy ; 12 of inanition; 11 of typhoid fever; 10 
of inflammation of the stomach and bowels 
cancer; 10 of nephritis and 8 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. § 


; 10 of 


2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, reg., 110} a 
110} ; coupon, 111 a 112; new 4’s, 127 a 1273; 5’s, 1123 
a 113}; 3’s, 1043 a 105}; coupon, 1053 a 105}; cur- 
rency 6's, 1025 a 103. 

Cotton ruled steady on a basis of 53 cents for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FreED.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $13.50 a $14; 
spring, in sacks, spot, $13.25 a $13.75 per ton. 
FLour.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; do., extras, 
$2.50 a $2.75; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.00 a $3.25 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.30 a $3.45; Western winter, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.30 a $3.50; do., patent, 
$3.55 a $3.70; spring, clear, new, $3.00 a $3.25; do. 
straight, new, $3.45 a $3.70; do., patent, new, $3.75 a 
$3.90; do., favorite brands, $4.00 a $4.10; city mills, 
extra, $: 75; do., clear, $3.15 a $3.40; do., 
straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., patent, $3.60 a $4.15. Ry 
FLour.— $2.85 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
BucKWHEat FLour—$1.65 a $1.75 per 100 pounds as 
to quality, for new. 

GRatn.—No. 2 red wheat, 723 a 72} 

No. 2 mixed corn, 36} a 364 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 29} a c. 

3EEF CaTrLe.—Extra, 5} a 5}e.; good, 4) a 5le.; 
medium, 42 a 4/¢.; common, 4} a 44e. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 5a 5}c.; good, 4} a 4§c.; 
medium, 4 a 4}¢.; common, 2} a 3ic.; lambs, 5 a 6e. 

Hoas.—Best Western, 6c.; other grades, 5} a 6c. 

Foreicn. — It is believed that 108 persons were 
drowned and only 50 saved from the wreck of the At- 
lantic Transport Line steamer Mohegun, off the English 
coast, on the evening of the 14th instant. 

It is said Sagasta and his colleagues are greatly 
concerned regarding the demands of the United States, 
which they assert not only refuses to assume any of 
Spain’s colonial debts, but wants to take the heavy 
artillery in Cuba and the floating dock recently sent to 
Havana. 

The Spanish civil courts within the Philippine ter- 
ritory have resumed the exercise of their jurisdiction, 
subject to the supervision of the American Military 
Government, which reserves the exclusive right tu ex- 
ercise criminal jurisdiction. 

The Spanish commander in the Visayas Islands says 
that 4,000 insurgents, including thirty-eight chiefs 
have unconditionally submitted to Spanish authority. 

It is stated that the committee of railroad men in 
Paris is equally divided for and against taking part in 
the strike. This disagreement has dissatistied the 
strikers, many of whom are now disposed to resume 
work. 

It is stated that a military plot against the French 
Government has been discovered. The plot, it is said, 
was not in favor of one of the pretenders to the throne 
of France, but was for the purpose of changing certain 
officials of the Government, without touching the 
President. 

A despatch from St. Louis, Senegambia, confirms 
the reported capture of Samory and his chiefs. This 
victory conclu tes the extensive French operations 
against this chief. 

The Powers have decided to reject the Porte’s pro- 
posed modifications in the ultimatum for the evacua- 
tion of Crete. Every Turkish soldier must leave Crete 
within the time specified. 

The Sultan has ordered the withdrawal of all the 
Turkish troops in Crete in compliance with the note 
from the Powers. 

A despatch from Alexandria says a plot against the 
| Kaiser is hourly proven more important, each arrest 
| disclosing new ramifications. The documents found 
| disclose a plot to kill King Humbert already well ma- 
| tured. . @ 

The police in Alexandria have arrested nine Italian 
; anarchists, and it is said have thereby frustrated a 

plot against Emperor William, now on his way to the 
Holy Land. 


The Emperor of China is practically imprisoned in 
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the island palace, which is strongly guarded. All the 
decrees are now issued by the Dowager Empress, 

Insurgents at La Gaspi, Philippines, have prevented 
the American steamer Hermanos from loading or un- 
loading, on the ground that there were Spaniards on 
board. 

In 1874 the American ship Tusezrora discovered near 
the Kurile Island, in the north of Japan, what has 
until recently been believed to be the deepest spot in 
the ocean—8,515 metres, The English ship P. nguin 
has, however, found a depth of 9,000 metres near the 
Society Islands. The deepest spots are always near 
land not in mid-ocean. 

Mexico touched the top notch of her foreign trade 
last year, the total reaching a value «f $172,576,241, 
an increase of $19,025,652 over the previous year. The 
United States was her largest customer, the total reach- 
ing $40,205,351. 

Mexico continues to furnish the United States with 
more than half of its supply of mahogany. 


Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi, 


S. N., $20; S.J. P., $5; Mennonite Congregation, 
Canton, Ohio, $1435; J. G. McC., $25; W. O. B., $5; 
K., $5; J. M. P.,$5; A. T.,$5; L. M., $2; S.H.S,, 
$3; T. W., $10; W. A.,$1; J. T., $5; R. P.T., $5; E. 

B.G., $10. 
Total receipts to Tenth Mo. 18th, 1898, $2,884.90, 
Wma. Evans, Treas., 252 8S. Front St., Phila. 


NOTICES. 

A younG woman Friend wishes a position as com- 
panion or helper in household duties. 

Address “ L,” Office of THe Frtenp. 


Westrown BoArpinc Scnuoor.—A stated meeting 
of the General Committee is to be held in Philadelphia 
on the ZlIst inst., at 11 a. mM. A meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction the same day at 9 A. M. 

Wma. Evans, Clerk, 


Westtown Boarbina ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Witutam F. WickersHam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SmMepLey, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown Boarpinc Scnoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.52 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. Ts reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Diep, at her home near Green Hill, R. I, on the 
tenth of ‘Third Month, 1898, Rura A. CRANDALL, 
daughter of Othniel and Eunice Foster, in the nine- 
tieth year of her age; an esteemed member and elder 
of South Kingstown Monthly Meeting. During her long 
and useful life she evinced a strong concern to walk 
acceptably before her Creator, and to labor for that 
bread of which it is written, “ A man may eat thereof 
and not die,’ ever ready to deny herself, that she 
might relieve others. She dispensed liberally of her 
time and means in siding the sick or needy, wherever 
brought to her notice. Thus, with a mind unclouded 
by disease, and fully realizing her end was near, she 
settled her outward affairs, and gave full directions for 
her funeral, that it should be in the plainness and sim- 
plicity she loved, and which our Society enjoined and 
Truth required. During her last hours, she was ob- 
served humbly to petition the Throne of Grace for 
strength and assistance to attend, while the sentences 
uttered gave evidence that the same calm and unfalter- 
ing faith and trust in the Lord’s goodness and merey, 
which had been her strength and stay, were still the 
anchor to her soul. 

——, on the eighteenth day of Ninth Month, 1898, 
at his residence in Barnesville, Ohio, Joun Bunpy, in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age; an esteemed member 
of Stillwater Monthly and Barnesville Particular Meet- 
ing of Friends. Ile was one who firmly maintained 
the ancient doctrines and testimonies of Friends, and, 
we trust received the summons: ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





